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Editorial 
G. K. Chesterton on Words and Word-Order 


Among the less-known writings of G. K. Chesterton is a pamphlet 
called The Crimes of England. Those who open its pages in search of 
comments on British policy will be rewarded with Chesterton’s shrewd- 
ness and wit, though they will find the comments less exciting than the 
sensational title might lead them to expect. They will also find remarks 
on language and literature which will amuse and instruct. 


Here is an extract from the chapter entitled ““The Lost England”: 


“The prestige of Cobbett’s excellent literary style has survived the 
persecution of his equally excellent opinions. But that style also is 
underrated through the loss of the real English tradition. More cautious 
schools have missed the fact that the very genius of the English tongue 
tends not only to vigour, but specially to violence . . . The mere 
English consonants are full of Cobbett. Dr. Johnson was our great man 
of letters when he said ‘stinks’, not when he said ‘putrefaction’. Take 
some common phrase Jike ‘raining cats and dogs’, and note not only the 
extravagance of imagery (though that is very Shakespearean), but a jagged 
energy in the very spelling. Say chats and chiens and it is not the same. 
Perhaps the old national genius has survived the urban enslavement 
most spiritedly in our comic songs, admired by all men of travel and 
continental culture, by Mr. George Moore as by Mr. Belloc. One 
(to which I am much attached) had a chorus— 


“O wind from the South 
Blow mud in the mouth 
Of Jane, Jane, Jane.” 

Note, again, not only the tremendous vision of clinging soils carried 
skywards in the tornado, but also the suitability of the mere sounds. 
Say boue and bouche for mud and mouth and it is not the same.” 

In another paragraph which occurs at the beginning of the chapter 
called “The Midnight of Europe”, Chesterton complains of the “‘very 
bad habit” which the Victorian Englishman had of “being influenced 
by words and at the same time pretending to despise them”. The solid 
Victorian Englishman, we are told, “with his whiskers and his Par- 
liamentary vote, was quite content to say that Louis Napoleon and 
William of Prussia both became Emperors—by which he meant 
autocrats.”’ So 

“His whiskers would have bristled with rage and he would have 
stormed at you for hair-splitting and ‘lingo’, if you had answered that 
William was German Emperor, while Napoleon was not French Emperor, 
but only Emperor of the French. What could such mere order of the 
words matter? Yet the same Victorian would have been even more 
indignant if he had been asked to be satisfied with an Art Master, when 
he had advertised for a Master of Arts. His irritation would have been 
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increased if the Art Master had promised him a sea-piece and had brought 
him a piece of the sea: or if, during the decoration of his house, the same 
aesthetic humorist had undertaken to procure some Indian Red and 
had produced a Red Indian’’. 


In a later paragraph Chesterton explains the difference between 
“French Emperor” and “Emperor of the French” as follows: 

“The type of title Emperor of the French was deliberately chosen to 
express the idea of an elective and popular origin; as against such a 
phrase as ‘the German Emperor’, which expresses an almost transcen- 
dental tribal patriarch, or such a phrase as ‘King of Prussia’, which 
suggests personal ownership of a whole territory’’. 


Word-order is important in most languages. Un homme brave and 
un brave homme are not the same, nor are une pauvre femme and une 
femme pauvre. 

The student of English has to learn the difference between “So | 
am” and “‘So am I’, between “Neither do I”’ and “I do neither”. He 
has to learn that between “I will never stoop to compromise” and 
“Never will I stoop to compromise” there is a difference not of meaning 
but of emphasis. English has its subtleties of word order and though 
many of them need not be the concern of the beginner, they can be of 
fascinating interest to the more advanced student. 


Homely, Fresh and Dumb 


St. John Ervine has confessed (Observer, January 13, 1929) that on 
his first visit to the U.S. he utterly disgraced himself by saying of a lady 
to whom he wished to be complimentary that she was homely. “‘ My 
meaning,” he explains, ‘‘ was that she put people at their ease and made 
them feel at home, but in America homely means plain, if not actually 
ugly.” 

Sir J. Foster Fraser has confessed to his embarrassment when one 
morning in New York he told a young woman that she was looking 
very fresh, and found that he had to apologize for a remark that he had 
intended as a compliment. In America fresh means forward, saucy, 
presumptuous. (The meaning in Great Britain is alert, not tired- 
looking.) 

** I was once immensely surprised,” says Edward Shanks (in an 
English newspaper) “‘ by an American girl who passionately observed 
to me of her sister, ‘ Amabel is too dumb : she never stops talking.’ ” 
An American paper remarks that “ it often happens that a man is not 
suspected of being dumb until he begins to talk.” (Dumb in U.S.A. 
means ‘ foolish ’ and in Great Britain means ‘ unable to speak ’.) 


(From “A Dictionary of Modern American Usage” by H. W. Horwill: Oxford, 
the Clarendon Press.) 
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“English by Radio” 
by R. J. Quinault 


Under the general title of “English by Radio” the various overseas 
services of the B.B.C. are now broadcasting a number of different types 
of lessons for foreign students of English. Of these different series the 
oldest and also the most considerable in extent is the daily “English by 
Radio” programme of the European Service. 


It was in 1942, in the very middle of the war, that the Corporation’s 
“European Language Supervisor”, Vernon Duckworth Barker, first 
put forward a plea for the inclusion of English lessons in our broadcasts 
to Europe. This accomplished linguist, who has since been called to a 
high post on the staff of the United Nations Organisation, foresaw 
clearly the tremendous increase of interest in learning English that would 
accompany the Allied victory and the resumption of free relations with 
Great Britain, the Dominions and America. He also saw the great part 
that radio could play in satisfying this interest, and argued in favour of 
an immediate start. But at that time the requirements of news broad- 
casting were still paramount and our technical resources still very 
limited. It was not till July 1943 that a start could actually be made, 
and even then the only times available were a few periods of five 
minutes at an early hour, and on a very small number of wavelengths. 
There could thus be no question of separate lessons for every country 
with explanations in each foreign language: a single series had to serve 
all listeners at the same time and make itself as clear as possible in 
English alone. So began what has since become perhaps the biggest 
experiment in language teaching by radio on purely “direct method” 
lines. 


Other no less important considerations also had their influence on 
the form taken by these early lessons. We had no free contact with our 
audience, and we knew that people could listen regularly only under 
conditions of extreme danger and difficulty. In these circumstances 
it would have been useless to embark on any orthodox “course” of 
lessons, making impossible demands on the listener. So the policy 
adopted by Duckworth Barker and his staff was to produce a series of 
informal, self-contained conversations on various aspects of the English 
language and of English daily life. Sometimes the conversations would 
illustrate the different uses of a particular English word, and sometimes 
they would introduce the vocabulary appropriate to a particular 
situation or to some topic of the day. Grammar as such was largely 
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eschewed, and the series was avowedly aimed at the relatively advanced 
listener; but to make it fully effective it was arranged to record the 
conversations and repeat them as often as possible at alternative listening- 
times. 


When at last reaction from the Continent to this experiment did 
begin to filter through, it was extremely favourable, the chief criticism 
being that many listeners wanted the conversations to be on a more 
elementary level. Accordingly, in May 1944, a new series of con- 
versations spoken more slowly, and employing a limited vocabulary, 
was started, while the original series was continued for the benefit of 
the more advanced listeners. By this time more and better transmission 
periods were gradually becoming available, until at last there is now a 
daily programme of fifteen minutes’ duration, with numerous repetitions 
at different hours and on different wavelengths. Along with this 
development and the growth of listener reaction have come a number of 
changes in the lessons themselves, notably a widening in the range of 
subjects treated, so as to include openly grammatical themes and various 
new kinds of items in the programmes. But the general usefulness of 
the series as an aid to learning English has been proved over and over 
again, so that its basic principles remain unchanged. These are that 
the European Service “English by Radio” is not intended to be a 
complete “course”’, set up as a rival to other courses, but rather to be a 
help to studies which listeners are already making for themselves by 
other means (there is no royal road to language-learning, and the wise 
student will avail himself of any and every means at his disposal). For 
this reason, the programmes are not arranged in the manner of most 
courses as a strictly “progressive” series of lessons, which must be 
heard in their entirety to be properly understood. Some subjects 
necessarily require a number of lessons for their treatment, but generally 
speaking each programme is made as far as possible complete in itself, 
so that new and occasional listeners can begin or resume listening at 
any time, without the feeling that they have missed any essential 
preparation (a welcome feature to an audience still subject in large 
measure to such troubles as current failures and worn-out receivers, 
as well as the ordinary vagaries of long-distance reception). 


It should go without saying that the nature of the radio medium 
makes us think more in terms of the spoken than of the written language. 
It must also be pointed out that the programmes are intended for the 
general listener, old as well as young, and not merely for schools or other 
groups of students. This too has its influence on the presentation of 
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the material, since we have not only to think of the classroom pupil 
accustomed to the formal lesson, and to textbook classification of subject- 
matter and difficulties. Our audience also includes the working-man 
or woman who listens to us while shaving or dressing in the morning; 
the housewife who switches on the radio while she is about her daily 
work; the old man who listens idly for a hobby, and the invalid or 
cripple who listens to escape from illness; country people as well as 
townspeople; people who have studied the language before and others 
who are struggling with it for the first time; those with reference 
books to hand, and those with none; not to mention all the different 
nationalities that Europe embraces, and the many in other parts of the 
world where our broadcasts can also be heard. No one precise “‘method”’ 
could possibly hope to satisfy all these categories of listeners at once, 
whereas a comparatively loose scheme enables us to give some attention 
to each in turn. Many of our most successful programmes have in 
fact been compiled in response to listeners’ own suggestions, and we 
always make a point of including a certain number of items of this kind. 


All this is not to say that there is no method ai all in our madness! 
To cater for the needs of listeners in various stages of progress there are, 
on different days, lessons on different levels of difficulty. The original 
plan, when transmission periods were shorter, was to give five minutes 
on an elementary level and five minutes on an advanced level, together, 
each day. This had the advantage of forming an excellent daily listening- 
habit, but proved too much of a strait-jacket when tackling more 
involved subjects: it has therefore since been abandoned in favour of 
an arrangement spread over the days of the week. Thus on Mondays 
there is an elementary programme which, since repetition is especially 
valuable at this level, is repeated on Tuesdays; on Wednesdays and 
Thursdays there are two distinct programmes of an intermediate 
character, while Fridays and Saturdays are reserved for the most 
advanced items; finally Sundays are given over to stories, songs, 
poetry readings, competitions and other items of a nature which may be 
expected, on this day of rest, to interest the majority of our audience 
at the same time. The terms “elementary”, “intermediate”, and 
“advanced” are of course purely relative, though they are meant to 
exclude the absolute beginner (for whom nothing can be done by radio 
alone without the use of the listener’s native language); but, besides 
differences of subject-matter, they represent a gradual widening of 
vocabulary and an increase in the speed of speech and in the use of 
colloquial forms, which give the hearer a useful index of growing 
bowers of understanding. For the rest, they are not meant to be 
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exclusive of one another, and the week’s programmes as a whole are 
varied in such a way as to give most listeners something to interest them 
on every level. 


Experience continues to justify the conversation form, which has 
been retained for the majority of items in the broadcasts. A change of 
voice in radio technique is the equivalent of a variation of type in the 
printed word: it helps to maintain interest and attention when the 
theme is difficult, and makes any necessary repetition less obvious and 
tedious. On the other hand, too many voices are apt to confuse in a 
strange language, and except in certain dramatised items we generally 
confine ourselves to two at a time—-a man and a woman speaker. As 
much as possible, we try to keep our work entertaining as well as 
informative, and it has been found a valuable device to present a number 
of the conversations in “character”. On the elementary level there are 
“Ann and her Grandfather”, whose amusing arguments and mis- 
understandings help to familiarize listeners with numerous common 
words and expressions. On the intermediate level there are their next- 
door neighbours, the “Browns”, who present a picture of the daily 
life and talk of an average English family. And on the advanced plane 
there are conversations between “Bill and Kay”, “John and Jane’’, and 
others—members of our announcing staff—illustrating English idioms 
and the niceties of English usage generally. Besides these “character” 
talks there are simple pronunciation drill and grammatical exercises 
at the beginning of the week, and literary readings and (a very popular 
feature) answers to listeners’ questions at the advanced end. The place 
taken by the grammatical exercises has to be relatively small because, 
without the convenience of a textbook, such features take an inordinately 
long time to explain, and the “English by Radio” programme section 
has not the staff to deal with written work from its listeners. Passages 
for dictation are equally difficult to include, as long as there is no means 
of giving the correctly-spelt text outside the broadcast: but a useful 
compromise has been found here in the form of a dictated news- 
summary. In a context like this we can be assured that listeners every- 
where are reasonably familiar with the subject-matter of the broadcast, 
and so can more easily identify unfamiliar words. A summary of this 
kind has now been going out daily in two special transmissions for 
nearly a year, and has been widely welcomed both as dictation proper, 
and as an introduction to the understanding of ordinary news bulletins 
in English. 

A word may be said here on the matter of choice of vocabulary. Ow 
elementary and intermediate texts in particular, which have an approxi- 
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mate range of from 1,000 to 2,000 words, are drafted with frequent 
reference to such standard handbooks as the “Interim Report on 
Vocabulary Selection”, and the West and Thorndike dictionaries. But 
for reasons that will be clear from the foregoing, we follow no arbitary 
tule here. On the one hand we have to deal primarily with the spoken 
word, which the word-counts do not; and on the other, we cannot 
assume, as the classroom teacher can, that all the most frequent words 
have themselves been adequately explained in previous lessons, or can 
be looked up in the book. Often the choice lies between a laborious and 
confusing circumlocution and a not too difficult word which has close 
cognates in a number of European languages—not in every listener’s 
own language, perhaps, but at least in one which may be known to him 
rather better than English. In such circumstances explanation by 
context is the speediest and most effective solution. Or it may be that 


_\the juxtaposition of synonyms will provide the best answer, and we find 


ourselves writing rather in the manner of the Englishmen of Anglo- 
Norman days when they spoke of “law and order”, or of their “lord 
and master”’. 


The vocabulary problem would obviously be much simpler if it 
were possible to place the texts of the broadcasts in the hands of every 
listener beforehand, and there has indeed been no lack of requests to 
this effect. But, with a daily fifteen-minute programme the number of 
texts in question is so large that to publish them all and distribute them 
in sufficient quantities all over Europe at the same time is a task that 
would require a whole organisation of its own. Moreover, radio 
lessons do not always lend themselves to this kind of treatment, any 
more than everything that is done in the classroom can be reduced to 
a page in a text-book. Indeed, we have evidence that in pronunciation, 
at least, many of our listeners have even gained by the absence of a text, 
since it has obliged them, perhaps for the first time, to concentrate on 
the sound alone, undisturbed by the hypnotic influence of the printed 
symbol. Even so, we fully realise that in most cases texts are a precious 
help, and we are doing what we can to meet the need by printing a 
selection of them each week on a page of the BBC’s “European Pro- 
grammes Bulletin”, an advance programme schedule which is widely 
distributed to the foreign press, and also to educational bodies and 
teachers, including British Council representatives. These texts may 
be reproduced locally under certain conditions, and a sample copy of 
the Bulletin will be sent to anyone interested. 


As long as it must be assumed that the average listener has no text, 
the whole approach to the teaching problem must of course be different, 
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and much more repetition and paraphrasing are necessary. Here 
perhaps is the best place to draw attention to what, apart from the 
points already described, is probably the most distinctive feature of 
“English by Radio”, namely its high degree of sheer repetition. It will 
be remembered that, in addition to any internal repetition in the pro-| 
grammes themselves, we broadcast each programme several time 
during the course of the day. The primary object of these repeat 
broadcasts, which are on various combinations of wavelengths, is t 
provide a wide choice of listening-times, and to serve different areas of 
Europe in turn; but they also have the secondary object of making it 
possible for many of our listeners to hear the items twice or more, with} 
all the advantages for ear-training that that connotes. 





What means have we of estimating the success of our efforts ? We 
can only judge by correspondence, which is both plentiful and en- 
couraging and shows that we have been able to bring an understanding 
of the spoken language to large numbers of listeners who would other- 
wise have been unable to obtain it. Criticisms there certainly are, but 
they mostly concern points of detail; or they come in the main from| 
listeners who still know too little to begin to benefit by the series, or 
who have not yet grasped the method followed and the limited aims 
we set ourselves. Once this has been done, and a habit of persistent 
listening acquired, we soon get the grateful comment that understanding 
is growing, and that in the course of say a year to eighteen months, the 
writer has progressed to the stage where he can appreciate the more 
advanced items in the broadcasts, and is beginning to listen with profit 
to ordinary radio programmes in English as well. And though, as has 
already been shown, ours is definitely not a classroom technique, we have 
had many appreciative letters from practising teachers who find that 
they can make good use of our material (particularly the dictation speed 
news-summaries, and those items for which we are able to supply the 
texts in advance). Selected items have also been specially re-recorded 
for use in broadcasts to schools (e.g. in Norway and Finland), and this 
is a side of our work which we hope to develop in future, along with the 
supply of teaching material for overseas radio use generally. 





There remains the problem of the listener who has no teacher and 
for whom even the simplest all-English transmissions are still too difficult. 
The ideal answer would be to broadcast a two-language beginners’ 
course in each of our foreign language services. But such a solution 
makes big demands on time and staff, and so far has only proved 
possible in a few services (notably the French, German and Latin- 
American, each of which has a very popular series with many individual 
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features). But to help the elementary listener elsewhere, many of our 
sections have found it useful, by way of introduction, to re-broadcast 
sample items from the main programmes with a vernacular commentary. 
Space will not allow us to describe here all these special programmes and 
variations of “English by Radio”, but full information, together with 
the current times and wavelengths of all the transmissions, will gladly 
be sent on demand. Comments on, or suggestions for the programmes 
will also be welcome. Correspondence should be addressed to “‘English 
by Radio, BBC, London”’. 





The Examinations in English of the Cambridge 
University Local Examinations Syndicate 


by T. S. Wyatt, Assistant Secretary of the Syndicate 
and J. O. Roach, Jately Assistant Secretary of the Syndicate 

The examinations in English of the Local Examinations Syndicate 
of the University of Cambridge are a comparatively modern develop- 
ment in the history of that body. The Syndicate itself was created by the 
University in 1859, in response to requests from persons interested in 
educational development in the Midlands and the North of England, 
to organize and conduct external examinations in schools of the type 
now described as Grammar Schools. These examinations were known 
as Local Examinations because they were conducted -in the schools 
themselves, and not in Cambridge. Since 1858 the Syndicate’s work 
has been extended, at the request of the local authorities, to various 
parts of the British Empire, notably East and West Africa, India, and the 
West Indies, and shortly before the last war the examinations in English 
were introduced to meet the needs of foreign students. 

For those who are unfamiliar with Cambridge institutions it should be 
explained that a Syndicate of the University usually consists of persons 
holding the degree of Master of Arts or some higher degree and chosen 
by the Council of the Senate as being specially suitable for the activities 
in which they are called on to take part. In view of its particular 
functions the Local Examinations Syndicate, which sits under the 
Chairmanship of the Vice-Chancellor or his deputy, includes, besides 
resident members of the University, principals of schools and members 
nominated by Local Education Authorities. 

The general control of the examinations in English is delegated to a 
Joint Committee of the Syndicate and the British Council which includes 
two Syndics who are particularly concerned with English studies, and 
the Educational Director and Deputy Educational Director of the 
British Council. 
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There are three grades of these examinations, on the results of which 
three certificates, the Lower Certificate in English, the Certificate of 
Proficiency in English and the Diploma of English Studies, are awarded. 
The oldest of the examinations is that for the Certificate of Proficiency 
in English, which was instituted in 1913 at the same time as examinations 
for Certificates of Proficiency in other languages. The latter were 
designed for English students who wished to give proof of the standard 
which they had attained in foreign languages, and the former was 
introduced to meet the needs of foreign students who wished to furnish 
evidence of their knowledge of English “with a view to teaching it in| 
foreign schools”. To-day the Proficiency examination is open to all 
candidates whose mother-tongue is not English and it is designed not 
only for prospective teachers but also for other students with a wide 
range of interests within the field of English studies. 





The examination for the Certificate of Proficiency comprises an oral 
test and three written papers. The latter include an English Language 
paper and a paper in translation from and into the candidate’s mother 
tongue; the third paper can be chosen according to the candidate’s| 
interests from alternatives comprising English Literature, English Life| 
and Institutions, Science Texts, and Industry and Commerce. 


In the English Literature paper candidates must answer questions 
on any three of the texts prescribed for study and may comment on an 
unprepared English passage in such a way as to show proper apprecia- 
tion of its meaning and form. As an alternative to the latter question 
they may answer one essay-type question from a choice dealing with 
English life and character. The Science Texts paper includes a passage 
for explanation and comment taken from a text of scientific character, 
alternative questions dealing with the language and subject matter of 
the prescribed texts, and a choice of essay subjects of scientific interest. 


The syllabus for the English Life and Institutions paper includes the 
study of the English constitution, the British Commonwealth of) 
Nations, social problems, and life and customs. The paper on Industry| 
and Commerce includes questions on the structure and organization of 
both large and small-scale industries in Britain, the principles of 
business organization, marketing, mechanism of exchange, and foreign 
trade. Texts are not prescribed for these two papers, but certain books 
are recommended for the guidance of teachers and students. At the 
present time the provision of a special English Language paper is under 
consideration to meet the needs of students whose interests turn 
particularly towards industry and commerce. 
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The Certificate of Proficiency is awarded to successful candidates in 
three Grades:—I, Special Mention; II, Good; III, Pass; the Second 
Grade is divided into an upper and lower division. The Certificate 
entitles the holder to exemption from Part III of the Cambridge 
Previous examination and it is recognized by the University of Oxford 
as evidence of a satisfactory standard in the subject English (in o.her 
words it is accepted by these Universities as satisfying the requirement 
in English for entrance to courses of study leading to a University 
Degree). Holders of the Certificate who wish to enter a Scottish Univer- 
sity may apply to the Scottish Universities Entrance Board for exemption 
from the entrance test in English. The examination, like that for the 
Certificate of Proficiency in English of the University of London, is 
approved by the Minister of Education of H.M. Government, and the 
Certificate is endorsed with the crest of the Minister and the words 
“The Examination is approved by the Minister of Education”’. 


In 1939 the examination for the Lower Certificate in English was 
instituted to meet the requirements of candidates who wished to give 
evidence of their attainments but whose studies had not yet reached 
Proficiency standard. This examination comprises an oral test, an 
English Language and Composition paper and a second written paper 
which at the choice of the candidate can be either translation from and 
into English or a paper on prescribed books. The questions on pre- 
scribed books are not intended to test literary appreciation but to give 
candidates the opportunity of expressing themselves in English on a 
familiar subject. In this examination also the provision of an alternative 
English Language paper specially suited to the needs of candidates with 
industrial or commercial interests is under consideration. 


The third of the examinations, that for the Diploma of English 
Studies, was established in December 1945 at the request of the British 
Council in order to provide a test at an advanced standard for students 
of English who wished to pursue their work beyond Proficiency level. 
The substantial standard of the examination is indicated by the per- 
mission given by the Council of the Senate of the University for the use 
of the title Diploma, which in Cambridge is usually restricted to a 
document issued on the result of examinations carried out by means of 
question papers used in Degree examinations for resident students. 
Candidates are accepted who have gained the Certificate of Proficiency 
in at least the Second Grade and it is expected that they will not normally 
present themselves less than 18 months after obtaining that Certificate. 


The examination is approved by the Minister of Education of H.M. 
Government. 
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The Diploma examination comprises both written and oral tests. 
In the written part, the candidates are required to take papers in 
English Composition, English Language, translation from and into 
English, and also two of the following papers: General English 
Literature, Contemporary English Literature and Thought, and 
British Life and Institutions. A list of texts is prescribed, in connexion 
with the English Language paper, the main purpose of which is to test 
understanding of the language; the general matter and thought of the 
texts are not tested, though the books are chosen so as to give, incidentally, 
a social and historical background for the study of contemporary 
England. 


The General English Literature syllabus includes works of prose, 
drama and poetry from Shakespeare to the present day. Twentieth 
Century texts which are included in this list are chosen chiefly for 
their literary value and interest, whereas the reading matter for the 
paper on Contemporary English Literature and Thought is chosen so as 
to give a picture of English civilization in its many aspects. The latter 
paper is not intended as a rule to include books written before 1890, 
though it may include works published before that date by such 
authors as have had considerable influence within the last generation. 
It may also contain novels which give a picture of the English back- 
ground, travel books which show an English view of the world, 
biographies and autobiographies, drama, and social and political studies. 


The British Life and Institutions syllabus gives an opportunity for 
the study of social and historical problems, the working of the British 
Constitution, and the British Commonwealth of Nations. It is expected 
that candidates for this paper will have acquired previously a general 
background knowledge of English history. ‘The question paper com- 
prises sections on law and government, social life and public opinion, 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


The oral part of the examination comprises a test of the candidate’s 
command of spoken English and a discussion of his course of reading. 
The first of these is a searching test of the candidate’s mastery of the 
spoken language and he is expected to show proficiency in the use of 
the contractions and idioms of colloquial English and to speak fluently 
with a pronunciation reasonably free from foreign accent or intonation. 
Written exercises, including questions on the grammar and structure of 
Spoken English, may also be set. The discussion of the course of 
reading is held at the conclusion of the written examination in order to 
assist with full information the judgment of the examiners who will 
later assess the written papers. 
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An optional test in the phonetics of Fnclish, with particular reference 
to the needs of intending teachers, may also be offered for the Diploma. 
This test includes a paper on phonetic theory and its application in 
practical teaching, the phonetic transcription of passages of English and 
an oral examination. The oral examination comprises questions on 
phonetic theory and its application in teaching, together with dictation 
and reading exercises. In view of the special requirements of this 
subject, it may only be taken at centres where a phonetician approved by 
the Syndicate for the purpose is available to conduct the examination. 


For some years after the institution of the Certificate of Proficiency, 
the examination could be taken only in England, but from 1931 onwards 
it was made possible for candidates to enter at centres in other countries. 
As a result, the number of entries increased substantially until 1940, 
when centres on the Continent of Europe were cut off from Cambridge. 
In 1941, however, formal collaboration between the Syndicate and the 
British Council was established and the Lower Certificate and the 
Certificate of Proficiency were increasingly used by the Council’s 
teachers as an incentive to the learning of English and as a means of 
testing the knowledge which students had acquired. 


During the war years the examinations were widely used in Great 
Britain and also to some extent in Oversea Commands by the Royal 
Air Force and by Allied Forces in order to promote the study of English 
among their personnel. For these candidates the examinations offered 
not merely a test of progress but also an encouragement to systematic 
study under conditions that were often difficult; for instance, in Royal Air 
Force squadrons the men sometimes returned straight from flying 
operations to their classes or even to the examination room. For the 
benefit of Forces candidates who had had little or no previous opportu- 
nity for the study of English, a Preliminary Test of an elementary 
standard was introduced and was used until 1945, when it was dis- 
continued with the passing of the requirements which it was designed 
to meet. During the war the candidates at centres in the United 
Kingdom also included civilians of the Allied countries and Italian 
prisoners-of-war, who made substantial use of the facilities provided for 
them to learn English. At the same time, through the good offices of 
the War Organisation of the British Red Cross Society and Order of 
St. John, the examinations were made available in prisoner-of-war and 
Internee Camps in Germany to citizens of various parts of the British 
Commonwealth whose mother tongue was not English. The Local 
Secretaries in Brussels and Rome maintained “substitute” examinations 
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in these cities until Belgium and Italy were liberated, and their work was 
subsequently recognised by the grant of official certificates to those 
candidates who had been provisionally declared successful in the 
“* substitute ’’ examinations. 


It is of course essential that the examinations should be related to the 
needs and capabilities of the students for whom they are designed. This 
is one of the purposes for which the Joint Committee of the Syndicate 
and the British Council has been called into being, and this Committee, 
which represents both the examining body and the teaching body, 
should provide a guarantee of flexibility in the requirements of the 
examinations. In recent years the special needs of certain centres or 
areas have been recognized by the setting, either locally or in the 
United Kingdom, of special alternative questions or papers adapted 
to the circumstances of the candidates ; instances of these alternatives 


are provided by the Spanish and Portuguese translation papers set for| 
candidates in South America, and the special English Literature| 


syllabus which is approved for some centres. 


Since 1940 the work of the Syndicate has been complicated by the 
world-wide shortage of editions of the classic works of English 
literature, which has made it difficult, if not impossible, for some 
centres to obtain the number of copies of prescribed texts which they 
require. This difficulty has been overcome by setting alternative 
questions on texts which were available locally, and during the past 
year the position has been eased considerably by the kind and very 


helpful co-operation of the Export (Publications) Department of the| 


British Council and of BES, Ltd. 


A word of explanation should perhaps be added on the relations 
between the Syndicate and the British Council. The Syndicate as the 
examining body, and the British Council, as the body which is playing 
such a large part in promoting the spread of English studies among non- 
English speaking students, have agreed to collaborate, but the examina 
tions are not confined only to those candidates who have been trained 
under the auspices of the British Council. In principle, all person: 
whose mother tongue is not English, whether they come from countries 
within the British Commonwealth or from foreign countries, art 
eligible to enter in accordance with the regulations. It is hoped that the 
examinations will encourage the work both of independent teachers an¢ 
of institutions which are officially sponsored, and that in this way the} 
will render such services as can properly be given by a system 0 
examinations in furthering the development of English studies. 
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va “That Will Come in Handy” 


the By Harold E. Palmer, D.Litt. 


A few days ago when speaking of some object or other that I had 
the} . : si e “ ; . 
This found, I heard myself say to somebody : “ Oh yes, that'll come in 
ios handy.” Then I reflected : “* That will come in handy. What a curious 
: sentence ! What an odd coming-together-of-words !| What would a 
St eae ‘ , » Weg 
ody,| foreign student of English say or think if he heard or read that sentence ? 
- the| How should I explain it to him ?” 





s ot} For I can imagine the foreign student saying, “‘ I understand every 
the} word in that sentence but I cannot understand what the sentence means. 
pted| That will come, I understand that much. That will come in, I under- 
tives} stand that ; it means that something will enter, that something will pass 
t for} from the outside into the inside. Handy means useful or convenient ; it is 
ature} an adjective, an adjective of the syntax-category cold, large, black, 
| possible, interesting, etc. Here, then, is a compound verb (to come in) 
el followed by an adjective. I could understand such sentences as He 
lish | came tn cold ( -He was cold when he came in) or It went in rough and came 
sone out smooth (== This piece of rough wood went into a planing machine and 
| when it came out it was a smooth piece of wood), but I cannot understand 
they| : err 
ate It will come in handy. It can hardly mean : When this object goes out 
- past ( of something ) tt will be an inconvenient object but when it comes in again 
| 1t will be a handy or convenient object.” 





very 
f the} Well, here’s a pretty problem for those of us who teach English to 
foreign students. How shall we explain the sentence to them ? 


ations; “‘ Quite simple ; no problem at all,” I can hear somebody answer. 
as the| “ You paraphrase the sentence to the student ; you explain it by saying 
laying} that the sentence really means : Jn connection with a piece of work that I 
ynon-|have in mind, this object, which I have found more or less by chance, will 
mina-| prove to be useful. Or you give the student an example of the sentence 
rained| in actual use ; for instance : Oh, here’s a big roll of thick iron wire that I 
ersons have just found ; that will come in handy when we start repairing that old 
intrie fence. Or you can simply translate the expression into the student’s 
s, artjown language ; if he is French, you can say that it means Cela viendra 
rat theld point.” 

rs anc 
y the} 


em 0 


It is true that by saying things like that you give an interpretation of 
the sentence so far as meaning is concerned, but you do not give an 
jexplanation. That particular coming-together-of-words is still a 
mystery to the student, and he is just as puzzled as ever. There is 
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something about it that he wants to know—he probably doesn’t realize, 
or realize fully, what it is that he wants to know. 


You, or his teacher, may now begin to get rather impatient with the 
student. ‘‘ He knows all the words in the sentence ; I’ve told him what 
the sentence means ; what more does he want ? Does he want me to 
tell him why this expression is said in English ? If so, I cannot tell 
him. I can only tell him that this 7s said in English, and that it doesn’t 
matter why it is said.” 

And yet probably if you were studying a foreign language and met 
with some similar coming-together-of-words, you too would want to 
know something more about it than its mere meaning. You in your 
turn might be saying, “‘ There is a something about it that I have not 
yet grasped, I don’t quite know what that something is but until I have 
grasped it I shall feel most uncomfortable about that particular coming- 
together-of-words.” 

* * * 


Now, in the light of modern lexicological research we know what that 
something is, we know the nature of the sort of explanation that is 
wanting and wanted. What the student needs to know is whether 
It'll come in handy is just one isolated English expression to be learnt by 
heart as it stands (in short a collocation) or whether it is part of a regular 
construction pattern, subject to substitution or some similar extension. 
In other terms, is it a bit of English to be learnt “ retail ” or is it a 
specimen of a more or less large number of sentences cast in the same 
mould—sentences that can be learnt “ wholesale ” ? 


It is lack of such knowledge that puzzles the student and makes him 
grope for satisfying information. He doesn’t know what to ask for and 


doesn’t know where to get hold of the explanation. Ignorant of such/f 


technical terms as collocation, major and minor construction-patterns ot 
substitution, he looks to that vague subject called ‘“‘ grammar ” to help 
him, and perhaps thinks that a reference to those still vaguer things that 
he calls “‘ idioms ” will clear the matter up. Time after time I have 
myself been held up by this sort of thing in my studies of French, 
German or Japanese. I hear or see an unfamiliar expression 01 
coming-together-of-words. I finish by memorizing it and its meaning. 
I may discover later that it is a rare or obsolete collocation not worth 
having learnt, or that it is a useful collocation that I ought to have learnt 
earlier or that it is a good specimen sentence of some useful pattern that 
may yield hundreds of other useful current sentences. But, probably 
like most other students, I like to know what it is that I am learning. 
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“ Of what use to students,” I often hear asked, “ are such jargon-like 
terms as collocation, major pattern, minor pattern, verb pattern, sub- 
stitution or substitutive element ?” ‘The answer is that an understanding 
of what such terms mean leads immediately to the clarification of 
unfamiliar comings-together-of-words ; the student who knows what 
these terms mean knows what sort of information to ask for ; the teacher 
who knows such terms knows what sort of information to give. Such 
terms afford short cuts and the saving of time and energy. 


* * * 


“Here! Stop! Wait a bit!” many of my readers may here 
interject. “ I should like to know a little more precisely what some of 
these terms mean. What is a collocation and what is a pattern and what is 
the difference between them ? ” 


Well, a collocation (as I mentioned above) is a succession of words 
which for various reasons is better memorized as a whole than analysed 
into its component parts. Collocation, like single words, are assignable 
to their respective parts of speech. Here are a few examples : 


all at once, to look forward to, had better, would rather, so as to, as a 
matter of fact, all of a sudden, out of breath, next door, to put up with.” 


So if It will come in handy is a collocation it must be memorised as 
such, and the student must leave it at that. No analysis or further 
explanation will help him. 


But a pattern is a sort of framework or mould into which may be 
fitted a considerable number of similar sentences (or portions of sen- 
tences). One may memorize any one of such sentences and this 
effort of memory may enable the student to learn with little or no 
further effort perhaps hundreds of other sentences. Here are a few 
examples of patterns : 


He ) (is ‘| (sure ) (to do it. 
She was certain to go there. 
John will be likely + to see them. 
etc. | etc. (etc. J (etc. 
I could done it. 
You might gone there. 
We must have < seen them. 
They ought to 


learnt etc. etc. etc. 
‘n that by ‘) (doing ) (that. 


»babl} 
ing. 


when seeing this. 
while keeping the others. 
etc. 
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These patterns are shown in the form of substitution tables (each word 
in each column may be substituted for any other word in the same 
column). There are, however, other ways of showing patterns. 


Major patterns are those which are covered by some rule of general 
syntax, such as : 

Subject—Finite Tenses of Verbs—Direct Object. 

Minor patterns are those that exemplify some rule of syntax associated 
with the use of a group of particular words. The above three examples 
are those of minor patterns. 


So if It will come in handy is contained in a construction-pattern, that 
pattern must be taught. 

* * * 

In certain cases it is hard to say whether a given expression is more 
conveniently to be treated as a collocation or as a minor pattern, for 
there are borderline cases. That’s no good, for instance, could be taught 
as a collocation. Or we might teach it as one of several similar colloca- 


tions : 
That’s no good. 
That’s no use. 
That’s no help. 


Or we could embody it in a minor construction-pattern : 


That ) (is ‘) {no |) (good. 
This | ) was \_) little , J use 
It f \ will be { ) scarcely any ’) help. 
oe. J tem. J (ete. J (ete. 


The choice of treatment would here depend on circumstances : the|! 


extent of the student’s vocabulary or the need for shortening a lesson. 


* * * 


We now come back to our starting point: the expression That’ll|| 


come in handy. We can treat it as a collocation. We can say to out 
student, “‘ Here is a useful compound verb : 
To come in handy 
meaning...” Or we can say “ Here are two useful compound verbs : 
To come in handy 
To come in useful 


meaning nearly the same thing, viz. . . .’’ We shall then tell our pupil 
that they had better not form other sentences on this model, that they 
had better not create such compound verbs as to come in convenient, ti 
come in useless, to come in possible or to come in interesting. 
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Or we could teach the two collocations embodied in the construction- 
pattern : 


That will come in 

This may come in f handy 

The other comes in on 
. es . { \ useful 

Mine | came in 

etc. J ete. J 


taking care not to add “ efc.” under the words handy and useful. 


Now it is the information given in the above three ways that the 
puzzled learner of That'll come in handy needs. As he needs that sort 
of information every time he meets with an unfamiliar succession of 
words. You and all other students of foreign languages have the right 
to feel annoyed every time such information and explanation is withheld 
from you. 

Let me now advise you not to throw away this article when you have 
read it. Keep it by you, for one of these days it may come in handy ! 


te 





Sentence Patterns and 
Substitution Tables— IV 


By A. S. Hornby 


Table No. 8 (in the February issue) illustrated what is called the 
Present Continuous or Progressive Tense. The names given to the 
tenses are not, unfortunately, always accurate and descriptive. What is 
named the Present Continuous (as “ I am writing ”) may in some con- 
texts indicate an action now in progress, but in other contexts may 
indicate a future intention. What is named the Simple Present (as 
“T write ””) is usually described as indicating habitual action, though in 
the sentence “I never read detective stories ”, there is certainly no 
habit ! 

The transition in oral work during the Beginning Stage from the 
Present Progressive to the Simple Present is a difficult one. The 
teacher in the classroom naturally uses the Progressive while performing 
and describing actions. How is he to use the Simple Present without 
deing unnatural ? The conjurer, it is true, uses the Simple Present 
Tense. (‘‘ Watch carefully. I take this hat, I put it on the table, I 
pass my hand over it, I pick it up, shake it, etc.”) But the teacher is 
hot performing conjuring tricks. 

His best approach is to link or associate the Simple Present Tense 
with adverbs and adverb phrases of frequency. He may speak of the 
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rising and setting of the sun, of getting up and going to bed, of taking 
meals, coming to school, and other normal activities. Tables 9, 10 and 
11 below are designed to show sentences of this type and to indicate the 
normal word order. These three tables are not designed for sub- 
stitution. They simply show groups of sentences arranged in tabular 
form—a collection from which rules for word order may be inferred. 
Pupils may be asked to make similar collections. They will then see that 
adverbs of frequency, ranging from always to never, occupy the mid 
position with the finite verb, and that other adverbials of frequency 
(as every day, on Sundays) and adverbials of time (as in the morning, 
before lunch) occupy the end position. (They may occur at the beginning 
of the sentence if it is desired to give this element special prominence). 





Table No. 9 
The sun always | rises { in the east 
| in the morning 
L 
' ( x 
in the east 
S — : , 
The sun never sets "| in the morning 
I always wear my hat on my head 
I never wear my hat on my feet 
We generally drink water from a glass 
She usually writes with a pen 
She sometimes writes with a pencil 
That man seldom reads the newspapers 
They often do that 





Table No. 10 





I usually get up at seven o’clock 
We generally have breakfast | at half past seven 
Mr. Robb _ | generally reads the paper | after breakfast 
Mrs. Robb usually goes out after breakfast 
We | never do that in the morning 
You | sometimes go out in the afternoon 
They often visit us in the evening 
He always goes to bed before midnight 





Table No. 11 





He goes to school every day 

We go to the theatre every Monday 

They come to see us on Sundays 

We listen to the wireless every evening 

She writes to me | every month 

The old man goes for a walk every morning 

We | do that | in the morning 

All of them | come home in the evening 

He plays football on Saturday afternoons 
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Below is another Table, this time designed more elaborately, in- 
cluding the negative and interrogative forms, and suitable for sub- 





stitution. 
Table No. 12 
I 
You 
We 
They always do(es) that ( morning 
every< afternoon 
Mr. & Mrs. Green generally evening 
He usually 
She often 
( morning 
Everyone in the¢ afternoon 
| evening 
Who sometimes write(s) letters 
Mf. Robson rarely 
I don’t seldom read(s) the papers fare) { breakfast 
You before . J lunch 
We | do not hardly ever | go(es) for a walk after | ) dinner 
They | \ tea 
etc. 
He doesn’t never play(s) football 
She | 
Who does not ever listen(s) to the | on Sundays 
etc. wireless (Mondays, etc.) 
| I 
Do | you 
we 
Don’t they have (has) a game 
etc. of tennis 


Does he 
she 
everyone 
etc. 


Doesn’t 


on Sunday 
(Monday, etc.) 
morning (after- 
noon, etc.) 





Here are sentences derived from this table. 


I generally do that in the morning. 

He usually goes for a walk after lunch. 
They don’t play football on Sundays. 
Doesn’t she ever listen to the wireless in the afternoon ? 
They don’t usually do that on Monday evening. 

Who usually does that ? 


When the Simple Past Tense is introduced, it will be associated with 


adverbs and adverb phrases of past time. 
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These usually occupy the 








end position. In the tables below, minor patterns for this element are 
illustrated. In a complete substitution table, they would occupy the 
final column. 
Minor Pattern No. 1 
Sunday (Monday, etc.) 
the first (second, etc.) of 
on January (February, etc.) 
January (February, etc.) 
the first (second, etc.) 














Minor Pattern No. 2 





morning (afternoon, etc.) 
month of May (June, etc.) 
in the 
spring (summer, etc.) (of 
1942, etc.) 
year 1940 (etc.) 


during January (February, etc.) 1939 (etc). 











Minor Pattern No. 3 








seconds 
some 

moments 
a few 

minutes 
several 

hours 
two or three ago 

days 
not many 

weeks 
ten 

months 
(etc.) 

years 
a short (long) time 








These minor patterns are useful for teaching collocations that indicate 
time. From them may be derived such phrases as the following : 
in the morning 
during the summer of 1940 
in 1939 
on May the third 
on Sunday 
a few moments ago 
not many years ago 
Table No. 16 below illustrates how these minor patterns may be used in 
a substitution table for sentences in which the Simple Past Tense is used. 
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Table No. 17 





| | yesterday 
I saw them | 
You | last Sunday 

| read that book | (Monday, etc.) 
They | found it | last May 

| (June, etc.) 
He | wrote to her 

| last week 
She bought them.) (month, etc.) 
Everybody | went for a walk | the day before 

yesterday 

Nobody | came here 

| the week 
Who | visited London (month, year) 

| | before last 
(etc.) etc. 


Minor Patterns Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 
The patterns and tables given in this article are concerned with word 
order. The minor patterns may be used for prepositional usage (e.g., 
last Saturday, on Sunday, in the afternoon), the full patterns and tables 
for the placing of adverbs and adverb phrases. 














Types of Exercise in Language Teaching 
By Michael West, M.A., D.Phil. 

Many years ago my colleagues and I in India set ourselves to collect 
various types of exercise which could be used in practising some new 
learning item (a new word, an idiom, or element of grammar) in a 
foreign language. Specimens of these are given here. It would be 
useful if teachers would add to the list. 


No.1. The Simple Substitution Table 
This has the disadvantage that sentences may be derived from it 
without thinking of the meaning of the words. 

A second disadvantage is that substitution tables take up a lot of space 
in a book or on a blackboard. The more compact arrangement shown 
below may be preferred. 

[Tom] hurried to (catch the train) 
[Tom, Mary, Jane, etc.] 
(catch the train, get to school in time, finish the work, etc.) 
(or) 
(—1—) hurried to (—2—) 
(1) Tom, Bill, Jane, etc. 
(2) catch the train, etc. 

Two variables should be the normal in a substitution table, three the 

limit. Over that young pupils get muddled. 
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No. 2. The Conditioned Substitution Table 
This exercise cannot be done without an understanding of the various 
items. The items in (2) are disarranged. 
I (1) with the help of a (2) 
(1) wash, eat, draw a straight line, learn 
(2) ruler, teacher, sponge, knife and fork, textbook, nailbrush. 
This may be extended by asking questions, “ yes” and “no” 
questions. Thus: 
Do I draw with the help of a sponge (a fork) ? 
Do I draw with the help of a ruler ? 
What do I do with the help ofa... ? 


No. 3. Picture Questions 

This is a well-known type of exercise but is often made very complex. 
It becomes wearisome if used over a whole lesson period. 

The simplest picture will do and the simplest type of drawing is 
intelligible if explained. Matchstick figures are useful, or a map and a 
plan, with letters as indications, may be quite adequate. 

[] This isa field. M This isaman. W_ This is a woman. 


| | 

M | MM | 
| | M 
M wwwiw 
| W 








How many (1) are there (2) the field ? 
(1) men, women 
(2) inside, outside, at the side of 
No. 4. The Picture Story 

This is of course an excellent form of exercise, but teachers often find 
the drawing difficult and waste time over it. If the teacher can draw 
well and quickly, by all means let him use his talents, but the merest 
scribbles are often enough to jog the memory. Perfect representation is 
not only unnecessary but undesirable, as it often wastes time. 

A set of simple symbols can easily be worked out for common objects. 
Marginal notes may be added if the picture is not clear. If difficulties 
arise, a part of a story may even be told in a sort of running picture 
sentence, like Egyptian hieroglyphic writing—with words, dashes and 
letters mixed up (as illustrated in my book Language in Education). 

The symbols are intended only as a prompt to the memory; they are 
not supposed to be readable by one who does not already know what 
the story is about. Even this might be enough: 

He — >! A & - - CO 
(== He ran quickly to the tent and fetched the box.) 
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con 


Sat 


ia a 


cla: 
dra 


me 


us 


find 
raw 
rest 
nm is 


cts. 
Ities 
ture 
and 


Y are 
what 





No.5. The Paragraph Question 
This is closely related to the Picture Question. The paragraph may 
consist of a story, a law, or a table. 
Mr. X_ 1940 (1) shoemaking 
1941 (2) out of work 
1942 (3) training 
1945 (4) fighting 
(etc.) 
What was Mr. X doing in 194—? 
What was Mr. X doing from 194— to 194— ? 
Here is an example of a Law. 
“Unaccompanied children under 10 are admitted into this cinema on 
Saturday mornings only.” 
Specimen question:— 
“* Is a boy aged 11 admitted to the cinema with his mother on Friday ?” 


No.6. Do and Say 

This is an old Direct Method exercise. 

(Walk) to the [door]. 
(Run, hop, . . . quickly, slowly) 
[door, window, blackboard, etc.] 

The pupil obeys the order of the teacher and says:— 

“IT am walking (running, etc.) to the door [window, etc.]” 

The disadvantage, of course, is that large movements in a crowded 
classroom cause disorder. Hence small-scale exercises involving writing, 
drawing, picking things up and putting them down are better. These 
may be varied by the use of if clauses. 

“If your book is (blue), put it on the right side of your desk.” 

The teacher may also require answers to questions in addition to the 
“Do and Say” 


No.7 Completion 

A paragraph is supplied with dashes indicating missing words. The 
gaps may be filled by different parts of speech, or by one of a pair of 
contrasted words. It is useful if the paragraph itself is a statement of the 
meaning and etymology of the missing words. Questions may be added. 
An alternative procedure is to give the paragraph in skeleton form for 
reproduction from “guide words”. 

Example:—Read supplying the words “educated”, “education”’, 
“educational”. 

“He is—” means that “he has been taught at school and college’. 

The words — comes from Latin e (= out) and duc (= lead), so 
means “leading out”. 
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— in England is in charge of a Minister of —; he is in charge of all |} 
the — institutions. 

1. What does educated mean ? 

2. What does e mean in Latin ? etc. 

Completion with “guide words”:— 

“He — — ” = “He — — taught — — and —. The word — comes 
— — Le = — and duc = — ” ete. 

No.8. Replacing a paraphrase 

1. Your hair is [not so thick as it was]. (5) 

2. Can I sell you some of this (liquid for the hair) ? (9) 

The numbers after the sentence refer to the line of the text in which |) 
equivalents for the sections enclosed in square brackets (“getting a bit 
thin on top”’, “hair tonic’) are to be found. The student does the 
exercise with the help, when necessary, of the reference to the text, then 
repeats from memory without consulting the original text. 

No.9. Definition | 

The teacher supplies a definition and calls upon a pupil to supply the |} 
word. Ora pupil defines, and another member of the class is called upon || 
for the word. The teacher may hand out slips of paper all round the || 
class, each slip having on it a different word. Each pupil in turn gives a }}| 
definition of his word and the others write down their guesses of the |} 
word defined. 

Notes and Warnings 


The examples given above are designed to illustrate the form of the |) 
exercises rather than the new words, etc., which should be taught. 

It is better to use names instead of the pronouns he, she, it, they, etc. || 
Real names make the exercise less unreal and facilitate questions. || 
Simple names, as Tom and Jane, are preferable. With young children, || 
names like Mr. Fat and Mr. Thin may be used. But avoid complex || 
names. 

Exercises should not be made too difficult. Many of these forms are 
used in Intelligence Tests (and Intelligence Tests are a good source of || 
new ones), but your pupils are learning a language—not having their 
intelligence tested. 

Do not be too funny; and never be personal. Invent a character, give || 
facts about him, and ask questions about him, but never ask factual 
personal questions about members of the class. 

Annotate and emend types of exercise during their use in the class- 
room. You can never tell how an exercise will go until you see it used 


in class. A well-proven exercise is a precious jewel in the teacher’s 
treasury. 
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